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nickel, and silver was not proceeding on a scale which
it has since reached, it was sufficiently great already to
modify sensibly the nature of Canadian trade, and
even more to alter the economic structure of the
country. This tendency was already noticeable in the
increased industrial activity.

By the end of the nineteenth century the bulk of
Canada's imports was made up, as they had been
thirty years earlier, of manufactured goods, notably
textiles, provided, in almost equal parts, from Great
Britain and the United States. The tariff policy of the
federal government, which was moderately protec-
tionist in greater or smaller measure depending upon
which party was in power, had had the effect of stimu-
lating Canada's industrial activity, which received an
equally strong encouragement from the afflux of foreign
capital. Thus, even before it was in a position to
utilize its vast water power, whose importance was
only beginning to be realized, Canada, by the opening
of the twentieth century, had some thousands of
manufacturing industries, whose annual production
grossed close to $500,000,000, with capital assets which
exceeded $400,000,000. The figures for 1867 had more
than doubled and in some cases had quadrupled.

Three years after the Liberal party of Wilfrid
Laurier took power in Ottawa in 1896, Canada was
still a new country and would remain so for a long
time. It was a new country which was as big as
Europe, with its area of 3,690,000 square miles,* about
half of which is made up of productive lands fit for
agriculture or lumbering. The forest alone covers more
than a third of the total area. In this new country

4 With the addition of Newfoundland and Labrador, the area
of Canada is 3,842,000 square miles.